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An Educator's Conception of the Economics of Education 


By H. OWEN LONG 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro 


THE fields of economics and education have a 
close relationship to each other. It would hardly 
be possible to discuss the realm of education to 
any great extent without making some reference 
to the economic implications involved. Few 
people, however, have given serious thought to 
this close relationship. It is the purpose of this 
article to explore the thoughts of William Knox 
Tate, formerly of George Peabody College 
(Nashville 4, Tenn.), on the matter. 

When Ellwood P. Cubberley wrote his book, 
‘‘Public Education in the United States,’’ he 
failed to give adequate recognition to the con- 
tributions of the South in the field of education. 
In two previous articles I pointed out some of 
these contributions, especially in establishing an 
early state normal school and a progressive ex- 
perimental rural school. Active in much of this 


1 See ‘‘The First State Normal School in the South,’’ 
South Carolina Education News (October, 1951), and 
‘Professor Tate’s Experimental School,’’ soon to be 
published. 


educational work in the South was Professor 
William Knox Tate. 

He was born on September 8, 1870, on a farm 
near Tate Springs, Grainger County, Tenn. At 
the age of three the young son was taken by his 
parents in covered wagon to the frontier section 
of Arkansas. On a farm near the Indian terri- 
tory young Tate worked with his father, at- 
tended the short-term country schools, and in 
time graduated from Siloam Springs Academy. 
Soon after graduation he became Latin teacher 
and finally principal of Tyler (Tex.) High 
School. While employed in the Tyler school 
system, he met the young lady who later be- 
came his wife, Lizzie Jacintha Harris. By 1898 
his reputation had spread and he was elected 
principal of historic Memminger Normal School 
in Charleston, 8S. Car. In that city Tate con- 
tinued to add to his good name in the work 
he did toward the improvement of the entire city 
school system. It was quite natural that the city 





should seek to capitalize upon his talents, for 
he was made assistant superintendent of city 
schools. Next the State of South Carolina called 
him to be state supervisor of elementary 
rural schools in 1910. While holding this posi- 
tion he demonstrated his capacity to do many 
things, for he was also made professor of elemen- 
tary education at both the University of South 
Carolina and Winthrop College (Rock Hill). In 
such capacity he contributed much to the rural 
school system of that state. Consequently, this 
pioneer in rural education was elected to the 
faculty of George Peabody College in 1914. 
There, at an institution which he did much to 
help establish, he became a very popular pro- 
fessor of rural education. His persistent devo- 
tion, however, to the cause of his profession seems 
to have led to his early death on February 7, 
1917, at the early age of 46. His contributions 
to education were many. Perhaps one of his 
greatest contributions was that of a progressive 
philosophy of education. 

As Tate came to know the economic conditions 
of the South, he became quite concerned over 
the misuse and lack of use of many of the re- 
gion’s resources. In one of his speeches he 
voiced his opinion in the following words: 


When I travel . . . in any direction and see the 
thousands of acres of rich soil unoccupied and unused, 
when I sail up our rivers and see the deserted rice 
fields and the abandoned colonial homes, once the 
seats of wealth and power, when I consider the un- 
utilized possibilities of our unrivalled harbor [Charles- 
ton], and the undeveloped resources of our city and 
state I am persuaded that the highest service which 
you as young men can perform .. . is in the domain 
of material things. We are fairly supplied with 
statesmen and orators, editors and lawyers and doc- 
tors and preachers and literary men and art critics. 
We are desperately in need of men with the practical 
sense to develop our material resources and strengthen 
the substantial foundation of our prosperity.” 


It was Tate’s sincere wish to see the development 
of a prosperous and progressive South. He 
thought it altogether possible. In fact, he en- 
couraged the region to take the proper steps to 
that end. He stated his idea of the approach to 
be taken in this manner: 

The first requisite to greater prosperity is to im- 
prove our common school system. The college leads 


2W. K. Tate, ‘‘Public Education and Material Pros- 
perity,’’ address before Chrestomathic Society, College 
of Charleston, May 14, 1907, as reprinted in Charleston 
News and Courier (May 15, 1907). 
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most of its graduates into professional careers. It 
exists for the few. The efficiency of the thousands 
on whom the material prosperity of a state depends 
is directly proportional to the efficiency of the com- 
mon school system of that state. When the masses 
learn to think and their eyes are open to the possi- 
bilities which surround them, the problem of material 
progress will be solved.’ 


He often pointed out that cities, in their ex- 
penditures for education, did not demonstrate 
true faith in the value of education, as a factor 
in the region’s economic ills. He once said that 
a failure to appreciate such would mean not 
only commercial decadence but eventually the 
disappearance of culture. Furthermore, he 
often pointed out the folly of spending so much 
more on liquor than on education and in his 
chiding way said, ‘‘Education with us is a 
luxury to be lopped off in times of necessity.’’ 

Furthermore, Tate tried to point out that the 
one-crop system of the South bred ignorance and 
that such ignorance bred more ignorance in a 
manner detrimental to the region. Speaking on 
this problem, he said: 

On my visits to the schools . . . I have rarely found 
more than 30 per cent of the annual school enroll- 
ment in actual attendance. In many cases this fail- 
ure to send children to school does not mean indiffer- 
ence to education on the part of parents, but is one 
of the disastrous results of our system of farming. 
... We have not duly considered the educational 
importance of diversified farming. As long as cot- 
ton keeps our children out of school until the first of 
January, it is a curse at any price. The people of 
other sections of the United States have been in school 
since the middle of September. We cannot hope to 
raise a generation which will compete with them 
under a system of farming which from its very nature 
keeps our children in ignorance.® 


The press took up his idea in these words: 


Is cotton growing the ally of ignorance? . . . When 
too much cotton is planted, it is a symptom of the 
narrowing of the public mind; it is the effect itself 
of ignorance and that ignorance breeds again upon 
itself. 

. . . As concentration upon cotton alone perpetu- 
ates ignorance, ignorance in turn increases the slav- 
ishness to cotton.® 

3 Loe. cit. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 W. K. Tate, ‘‘Suggested Solutions for Some Rural 
School Problems in South Carolina,’’ reprinted in Bul- 
letin of the University of South Carolina, No. 28, Pt. VI 
(1912), 39f. 

6 The State, Columbia, South Carolina (December 28, 
1911). 
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In his own personal surveys of the status of 
education in the South in the early 1900’s Pro- 
fessor Tate found extremely poor school build- 
ings and equipment, very poorly prepared 
teachers, inadequately paid personnel, insuffi- 
cient school funds, many one-room schools, and 
many other disturbing situations. In one com- 
munity he found an extremely miserable school- 
house and not very far away a fine church sup- 
porting a missionary. This improper balance 
he deplored, saying, ‘‘In all my travels I have 
found no better illustration of ‘zeal out of 
focus.’ ’”’ 
follows: 


His description of this situation is as 


In a grove of pines or oaks or in an “open field” in 
one of the western (or eastern or northern or south- 
ern) counties of South Carolina stands (or leans) a 
little wooden house of one story. ... The roof is old, 
and the rain drips through it at times. In not one 
of the four or five windows is the sash whole, a paper 
substitute for glass keeping out the weather with in- 
different success. ... The interior is not ceiled or 
plastered, there are straight, hard benches with per- 
pendicular backs. ... The yard about the house is 
consistently and harmoniously ugly with the house. 
The rains have washed gullies through it... . 

This little building is a schoolhouse. . . . 

Three hundred yards or less from the schoolhouse 
stands a church. ... An architect planned it and its 
lines are tasteful and beautiful. It has stained glass 
windows and an iron fence surrounds it. . . . Of 
course, the church is painted and the floors are car- 
peted.... 

The parents of the boys and girls who go to the 
school in the little old house contributed the money 
that built the church and they pay a pastor—they pay 
him a decent salary, too, and cheerfully. Moreover, 
these same parents, who pay the teacher of the school 
$50 a month, pay for the support of a missionary of 
their church, who is a teacher, in Peru.® 


Such remarks as those above should not be in- 
terpreted as those of an irreligious man. In- 
stead, it was quite the contrary. However, such 
experiences caused Tate to make constant ap- 
peals to ministers in a bid for their support in 
building up rural schools, referring to the school 
as the right arm of religion. It has been said 
that the educator’s conception of an ideal 


7 Letter from W. K. Tate to Dr. Wickliffe Rose, De- 
cember 10, 1910. 

8 The State, Columbia, South Carolina (December 12, 
1910). 
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preacher was that of one who could touch and 
uplift men in all aspects of their lives. 

These appeals for the improvement of the 
school systems of the South did not stop there. 
He went further in the matter, saying 


Not only must the State, in order to secure greater 
prosperity, provide better schools for its children, 
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wherein the rudiments of a literary and business edu- 
cation may be obtained, and where correct moral prin- 
ciples may be inculeated, but it must also introduce 
into its system studies of a distinct industrial type.® 


In Tate’s opinion the needs of modern life de- 
manded changes in the objectives of education. 
His classic statement in this respect is as follows: 


Just as the stability of the material universe de- 
pends on the equilibrium between centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, so the stability and well-being of 
the world of human society depends on a balance 
between the forces of conservatism and the necessity 
of adaptation to new conditions.'° 
Continuing in this line of thought he pointed 
out the changing ideas of education with the 
passage of time. At first, he said, the educated 
man was one who knew a great many things, 
one whose memory was stored with the accu- 
mulated words and wisdom of the past. Then 
it came to mean a man who was trained in all 
his faculties. Even though the last concept 
may seem to be complete, it gave consideration to 
man in his leisure. Now, said Tate, our typical 
man of culture not only is trained in all his 
moral and intellectual faculties and has a 
broad and comprehensive view of past human 
achievements, but has found his place in 
the ranks of those who serve and stand ready 
to do a man’s work in the world of today. It 
was his thought that the present ideal of educa- 
tion for efficient social service is slowly but 
surely triumphant over all other ideals—that the 
world is demanding from the school that it send 
forth men and women ready to take a place 
among the workers. 

Tate was continually reminding each of us 
that we have a debt to society, a debt on which 
we should strive to repay both principal and 
interest. In this respect he gave us a parable. 
He told of an old man, tottering on the verge of 
the grave, who was one day seen by his younger 
neighbors planting apple trees in front of his 
humble dwelling. ‘‘My good man,’’ someone 
said, ‘‘why are you so busy planting these trees? 
You surely cannot hope to live until they bear 
apples.’’ The old man replied, ‘‘My son, all my 
life I have enjoyed the fruit and shade of trees 

9 ‘Public Education and Material Prosperity,’’ loc. cit. 

10 W. K. Tate, ‘‘The Adaptation of Education to the 
Needs of Modern Life,’’ speech before Chrestomathic 
Society, College of Charleston, March 13, 1906, as re- 


printed in News and Courier, Charleston, 8. Car. (March 
18, 1906). 
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I did not plant. Now that I am old, it is no 
more than right that I should leave some bearing 
trees to those who live after me.’’! 

The educational system, he thought, should 
enable everyone to make his own contribution 
to society. In other words, education should 
take into account all classes and all capacities. 
In this respect, he said: 


People may be divided into two great groups as to 
native capacity. 

There is one group which has the capacity to handle 
abstract ideas, 

The other class has the capacity to deal with con- 
crete things. 

Our ordinary system of education has a tendency 
to select for survival in the school only those of the 
more abstract type who take to the studies of the 
ordinary school curriculum. The boy or girl who 
gets the most attention is the one who can learn alge- 
bra, Latin and physics, and who likes to read poetry. 
Those who cannot handle these subjects, but could 
make good farmers or carpenters, or mechanists or 
artists or housekeepers, find little in our course of 
study which appeals to them. . . . They leave school 
discouraged at their supposed dullness and become 
poor contributors to the common good or a burden 
on the community, to which, under a more rational 
system of education, they would have rendered effi- 
cient service. . . . And we bemoan the fact that there 
are so many idle . . . people in the world. 

The idea that it is the province of society to teach 
its members to appreciate the beautiful in literature, 
art or music, and not its duty to render them useful 
on the other grades in the seale of activities for which 
nature has fitted them, is a relic of the middle ages, 
which only the ultra-conservatism of a long-suffering 
world has allowed to persist... . 

. . « The State should see that every citizen has the 
opportunity to learn the thing which will contribute 
most to his own usefulness and happiness, and to the 
common welfare of society.!? 


Here was a strong plea for industrial education. 

There were many more elements of Tate’s con- 
ception of education, but, since space will not 
permit of a more detailed account here, only the 
major points will be enumerated. Briefly stated, 
these factors were as follows: (1) the first es- 
sential for school progress is the establishment 
of an efficient system of school supervision; (2) 
the best instruction can be secured only when- 


11 Tate, ‘‘The Spirit of True Conservatism,’’ speech 
before the Chrestomathic Society, College of Charleston, 
about 1905. 

12‘*The Adaptation of Education to the Needs of 
Modern Life,’’ loc. cit. 
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ever the status of the teacher is maintained at 
a high level; (3) by consolidation of schools, 
wherever possible, and by transportation of 
students greater advantages can be secured in 
the form of economies of operation, better facil- 
ities and teachers, and a better social environ- 
ment for the student; (4) the wealth of all the 
state should share in the maintenance of schools 
in the poorer sections but the distribution of 
state funds should be based upon local need, 
effort, and initiative; (5) Negro education and 
adaptation to the needs of the race should not 
be overlooked; (6) efforts should be made to 
adapt all forms of education to the needs of life 
by such processes as the taking of instructional 
materials from the life of the community, awak- 
ing the students to some definite experiment, 
and the co-ordination of all available forces to- 
ward the same objective; and (7) a community 
center should be developed around the school to 
provide numerous services to the people therein." 

If all these points were adopted in the realm 
of education for the South, Tate believed that 
such would contribute toward remedying the 
economic ills of the region and the promotion 


13 See H. O. Long, ‘‘A Biography of Professor William 
Knox Tate: Southern Educational Engineer,’’ Peabody 
Contributions to Education No. 466, Nashville, Tennessee, 
pp. 242-244, 


of a greater degree of over-all prosperity. By 
way of conclusion, the following quotation is 
offered : 


To sum up the whole matter, if school is to be a 
preparation for life, ought we not to take the living, 
moving world around us as the basis for the course of 
study? The rural school should endeavor, first of 
all, to put intelligence into the activities of the farmer, 
and thereby enable him to use the resources which 
surround him to his best advantage. 

The beginning and end of education lie in the things 
which are nearest at hand. ... Any other method 
of procedure merely fills the mind with meaningless 
symbols.'* 


His hope for the South was uttered in these 
words: ‘‘I believe that a school of a new type 
must be developed. ...’’** Thus, the conception 
of William Knox Tate concerning the economies 
of education was that the prosperity of the South 
eould be achieved through provision for the 
proper education of the region, through the pro- 
vision of education especially adapted to the 
needs of the people. Such an education would 
be provided for all classes and all capacities. Is 
there not a lesson in this for educators today ? 


14‘*The Adaptation of Education,’’ loc. cit. 
15 See Peabody Alumni News, II, No. 5 (1917), 12. 


SHORTER PAPERS... 


Federal Operation of Post Schools 


By L. R. DAVIS 
University of Alabama 


DEFENSE Secretary Charles E. Wilson re- 
cently ordered that all post schools—public 
schools located on military reservations—will be 
operated on a non-segregated basis beginning 
September 1, 1955. This announcement holds 
considerable interest for educators. Since seg- 
regation in schools is required by law in most 
of the southeastern states, the effect of Mr. 
Wilson’s order will be to place a large number 
of schools under the immediate control and su- 
pervision ef the Federal Government. 

It is not the purpose of this article to debate 
the issues of segregation. The writer simply 
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wishes to call attention to the fact that the 
Federal Government by 1955 will be directly 
operating public schools in many of our states. 
According to hearings held before Congress in 
1953, there are over 75 post schools in the United 
States and nearby territories. Of these post 
schools approximately one half will soon be op- 
erated by the Federal Government. 

The Federal operation of publie schools is, of 
course, contrary to all of the traditions of Amer- 
ican education. From the earliest days of our 
country education has been considered a state 
function. The concept of state control of edu- 
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cation has been recognized by every national 
commission which has studied the problem of 
Federal-State relations. The President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education (ap- 
pointed in 1931), the United States Advisory 
Committee (appointed in 1938), and more re- 
cently the Hoover Commission (appointed by 
President Truman) all stated that children re- 
siding on Federal property should be educated 
in regularly constituted public schools. As the 
Hoover Commission concluded, ‘‘ Basie control 


1H. P. Allen, “The Federal Government and Educa- 
tion’’ (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 293. 


and responsibility for education should continue 
to be a state and local function.’” 

Since the U. 8. Office of Education is pro- 
hibited by law from operating schools, each post 
school will presumably be operated by the local 
military agency in charge of the reservation. 
To many educators the question arises as to 
whether the military are qualified either by 
training or experience to operate public schools. 
The writer personally views with considerable 
concern the extension of Federal control, and 
especially military control, over the post schools 
of this country. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE REVIEW: 


Educational Reference Works' 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


WHATEVER ELSE educators may dispute, on one 
point they will universally agree—that there is 
no lack of printed and other types of materials 
on all aspects of education. Just how good these 
publications are and how they best can be used 
will not find such a ready consensus. To answer 
these questions, and others about the location of 
educational information, it is necessary to refer 
to the various reference books which have been 
prepared as guides through the maze of the edu- 
cational printed word. The current review ar- 
ticle aims to describe and evaluate the reference 
writings in education which have appeared since 
1950. 

Inasmuch as earlier editions of a number of 
the reference works to be described in the follow- 
ing pages have already been evaluated by this 
department, it will not be necessary to repeat 
the type of organization and content. Changes 
will be indicated, however. 

The 15th edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Education,’’ edited by Robert C. Cook and 
Eleanor Carroll, has still a long way to go be- 
fore it can fulfill the pledge in the title. Among 
the missing are Brameld, W. A. Brownell, Bru- 
bacher, W. C. Eells, H. G. Good, C. M. Hill, 


1 For earlier analyses, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Refer- 
ence Works in Education,’’ ScHoot AND Socretry, 68: 
457-63, Dee. 25, 1948; and ‘‘Reference Aids in Educa- 
tional Research,’’ ibid., 71: 324-31, May 27, 1950. 
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Hullfish, H. C. Hunt, D. A. Prescott, C. W. 
Washburne, B. C. Willis, and L. A. Wilson in 
professional education; and Crane Brinton, A. 
W. Griswold, Hook, G. N. Kirk, and N. M. Pusey 
in the wider areas of educational influence. To 
ascertain the biographical data of Grace, Griz- 
zell, and Kilpatrick, one must consult earlier 
issues or other sources. In contrast, the volume 
includes elementary school teachers (pp. 732, 
1121), foreigners (pp. 134, 727), and others 
whose impact on American education was cer- 
tainly less than the above-mentioned. Dr. 
Cook’s preface seeks to reply to criticisms that 
have accumulated over the years. These are not 
always convincing. Of greater seriousness is 
his unjustified and sarcastic attack on a writer 
(not the oversigned) in ScHooL aNpD Socrery 
for a critique of the ‘‘Who’s Who in American 
Education.’’ The next edition will presumably 
omit this offensive misrepresentation. 

More satisfactory is the second edition of 
‘*Presidents of American Colleges and Univer- 
sities,’’ by the same editorship. A spot-check 
revealed no omissions of executives, even those 
who did not supply biographical information 
having been listed. An institutional index by 
state facilitates the location of presidents. 

In the international field, it is good to report 
the reappearance, after the interruption by war, 
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of ‘‘Minerva’’ and ‘‘Index Generalis.’’ The 
former, available only in the form of the sec- 
tion on universities and professional schools, 
once more furnishes valuable information about 
higher learning in Europe (with obvious excep- 
tions). Not the least important feature of this 
reference book, which originated in 1891, is the 
index of faculty and administrative personnel. 
‘‘Index Generalis,’’ now in its 19th edition, 
covers comparable ground and also offers an 
index of personal names. Its scope is geograph- 
ically broader than the ‘‘ Minerva’’ in its present 
form, but it also fails to include anything really 
meaningful about the U.S.S.R. The fourth edi- 
tion of ‘‘The World of Learning’’ is an indica- 
tion that the newest of these reference materials 
intends to offer serious competition to those al- 
ready well established. Not only has it been 
expanded, but it also expects to incorporate a 
personal index in all future issues. The data 


on the [ron-Curtain countries are not too plenti- 
ful, but may be regarded as relatively satisfac- 
tory when comparison is made with what is 
available about the U.S.S.R. More modest in 
size, scope, and cost are ‘‘International List 
of Universities’’ and ‘‘University Degree Sys- 
tems,’’ both issued by the International Uni- 


versities Bureau. In the former can be found 
an alphabetical list, by country, of 698 institu- 
tions with concise information on date of found- 
ing and the faculties. The name and address 
of each school appear in the original language. 
The latter publication is more specific, contain- 
ing as it does data on degree requirements of 44 
universities in 31 countries, with a brief intro- 
duction to the university system of each country. 
Here, unlike the former, only one Communist 
country, Czechoslovakia, has supplied material. 
Other directories of international interest are 
‘“‘The Yearbook of the Universities of the Com- 
monwealth: 1953,’’ the ‘‘Deutscher Hochschul- 
fiihrer: 1953-54,’’ and the ‘‘ World Directory of 
Medical Schools.’’ The British publication, in 
its 30th edition since 1914, continues to offer the 
most complete vade mecum to the higher insti- 
tutions of the United Kingdom, the Common- 
wealth nations, and the colonies. This indis- 
pensable source is equipped with useful appen- 
dices and thorough indexes. The German work 
is a. guide to the universities, technical colleges, 
and various types of professional schools in the 
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Western Zone. In addition, there is informa- 
tion on different aspects of higher education, 
including several pages on the universities in 
the Soviet Zone. The book on medical schools, 
issued by the World Health Organization, is a 
clear tabulation of the basic data on medical 
education in 84 countries and territories. The 
pages devoted to the U.S.S.R are blank save for 
the names of the medical schools. 

No dearth is discernible with respect to 
domestic directories in higher education. The 
sixth edition of ‘‘American Universities and 
Colleges,’’ edited by Mary Irwin, has some new 
material, as well as old material slightly altered 
and identified with new authorship. The basic 
institutional information is virtually unchanged, 
a fact which leads one to wonder why periodic 
supplements cannot be published instead of 
quadrennial editions. The seventh issue of 
‘‘The College Blue Book,’’ edited by Christian 
E. Burekel and Huber W. Hurt, has a new, 


photo-offset format, but shows otherwise no fun- 


damental changes. It is a comprehensive, in- 
formative source, but not as thorough as the 
preceding directory. The short essays at the 
close of the volume are of limited significance. 
By no means does its content sustain its self- 
characterization as ‘‘the standard work of refer- 
ence of higher education’’ anywhere. The third 
edition of ‘‘Lovejoy’s College Guide,’’ by Clar- 
ence E. Lovejoy, has also adopted the photo- 
offset style and has increased its coverage to 
2,049 institutions in the U.S. and its territories. 
It continues to be of service for purposes of gen- 
eral counseling, but is not solid enough for re- 
search purposes. Of greater utility for guid- 
ance about selected institutions is ‘‘The College 
Handbook : 1953-5,’’ edited by S. Donald Karl. 
This volume contains substantial information 
prepared by 154 member colleges of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a feature which 
makes it worthy for quick reference and stu- 
dent guidance. The least expensive directory 
is ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions: 1952,’’ by 
Theresa B. Wilkins, U.S. Office of Education, 
a handy and complete index to the academic 
status of American colleges and universities. 
**Our College Colors,’’ by Henry L. Snyder, is 
an alphabetical directory of institutions featur- 
ing such data as the date of founding and the 
date of adoption of college colors. While the 
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significance and background of colors may be 
interesting in particular cases, the book is dis- 
pensable as a reference source. 

The third edition of ‘‘American Junior Col- 
leges,’’ edited by Jesse P. Bogue, maintains its 
excellence by providing complete data about 597 
schools, 575 of which are accredited. The major 
modification is the organization of the colleges 
by state. The ‘‘Junior College Directory: 
1954,’’ by C. C. Colvert and M. L. Baker, sup- 
plements the Bogue volume by publishing 
current statistics. In addition, this annual publi- 
cation lists the schools according to state, indi- 
cates accreditation, and analyzes the growth of 
junior colleges. The ‘‘Sargent Guide to Private 
Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and 
Colleges,’’ directed at the student, is organized 
by region and contains current statistics and 
other pertinent information. The claim that 
the institutional descriptions are ‘‘critical’’ is a 
gross exaggeration. 

The private secondary-school field is ade- 
quately covered by the 34th edition of Sargent’s 
‘*Handbook of Private Schools’’ and the sixth 
edition of James C. Bunting’s ‘‘Private Inde- 
pendent Schools.’’ Both are made up of in- 
formation supplied by the schools, with the for- 
mer trying to be all-inclusive, and both are 
The 


highly helpful for purposes of guidance. 
Bunting book aims at being ‘‘fair and factual’’ 
by rewriting the statements composed by the 


school authorities. The Sargent directory, now 
edited by F. Porter Sargent, does not devote 
space to the irate but interesting critiques of 
educational issues which had been the special 
contributions of Porter Sargent, pére, in the 
previous editions. 

**Patterson’s American Educational Direc- 
tory’’ is now in its 50th edition, having been 
published since 1904. It is still a good refer- 
ence tool, since it contains much information 
on public and religious school systems as well 
as on other branches of education. At times, 
the content departs from uniformity, as evi- 
denced by the omission of the names of mem- 
bers of the state educational boards of Ohio and 
New York. In general, the research worker 
can obtain most of the pertinent data from the 
four-part ‘‘Education Directory’’ issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The area of student aid is well covered by 
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Theresa B. Wilkins’ ‘‘Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Available at Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation.’’ This bulletin gives full details of 
grants, as of 1949-50, by subject fields and by 
states. Reference is also helped by the indexes. 
More attractive and also more expensive is the 
second volume of 8. Norman Feingold’s ‘‘Schol- 
arships, Fellowships and Loans.’’ Here can be 
found listings of over 7,000 opportunities offered 
by 245 private organizations, indexes of agen- 
cies and vocational fields, and a representative 
bibliography. So far as foreign fellowships and 
scholarships are concerned, nothing is superior 
to Unesco’s ‘‘Study Abroad,’’ now in its sixth 
edition. Although the major feature is the‘ 
basic list, the statistical material and the intro- 
ductory information are also of reference value. 

Two works are available for prospective teach- 
ers and other school personnel. The well-known 
‘‘Requirements for Certification of Teachers, 
Counselors, Librarians, Administrators for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Secondary Schools, Junior Col- 
leges,’’ by Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla 
Wood, has attained its 18th edition. The cur- 
rent issue differs very little from its annual pre- 
decessors (almost no data on Massachusetts), 
which raises the question why a new volume is 
needed every year. The publication, moreover, 
by the Office of Education of W. Earl Arm- 
strong and T. M. Stinnett’s ‘‘Certification Re- 
quirements for School Personnel’’ makes one 
wonder if the former will at all be necessary. 
Not only does the government bulletin provide 
the same minimal information, but it also in- 
cludes the requirements of the territories. The 
relative value of the two reference works may 
be judged from the fact that the Armstrong- 
Stinnett compilation gives three times as much 
space to California than does the Woellner-Wood 
book. In addition, the former costs only one 
fifth as much. 

Only bare mention can be made of the bibliog- 
raphies. Unesco’s Education Abstracts, which 
contains annotations of current books in several 
languages, has recently published special bib- 
liographies on such topics as comparative edu- 
cation, national and international educational 
reports, Germany, and other subjects. The bib- 
liographical resources of Unesco also include 
‘* Index Bibliographicus,’’ compiled by Theodore 
Besterman, which contains listings of bibliogra- 
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phies on science and technology in the first 
volume and on the social sciences, education, 
and the humanistic studies in the second; and 
the fifth annual edition of ‘‘Index Transla- 
tionum,’’ a thorough international compilation 
of translations with exhaustive indexes of au- 
thors and countries. Both aids can be used to 
locate foreign literature on education, something 
which is sorely lacking in American pedagogical 
publications. Another source of this nature is 
G. A. DeBrie’s ‘‘Bibliographia Philosophica, 
1934-1945,’’ the first volume of which, ‘‘Bib- 
liographia historiae philosophiae,’’ lists the writ- 
ings of the educational philosophers of the past. 
For those appalled by the Latin title, it may be 
said that the introduction and the captions ap- 
pear in English and five other languages. The 
third edition of R. L. Plancke’s ‘‘ Paedagogica 
Belgica,’’ a Flemish reference source described 
in an earlier article, maintains its excellent 
service by publishing an annual review of the 
writings on educational history and other bib- 
liographical materials.” 

Several domestic bibliographies are note- 
worthy. ‘‘Education Books: Significant Pub- 
lications, 1937-1952,’’ by Eleanor M. Witmer, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, is a 


selective and unannotated recapitulation of lists 
already published in the Teachers College 
Record. The basis for selection is vaguely ex- 
pressed in a prefatory statement. ‘‘Problems 
and Issues in Public School Finance,’’ edited 
by R. L. Johns (University of Florida) and 
E. L. Morphet (University of California), seems 
to be an exhaustive summary and analysis of the 
research and other literature on all aspects of 
educational finance. The contributors, who are 
leaders in this field, describe a considerable 
amount of writings, thus helping to make this 
volume an important reference tool. ‘‘The 
Anatomy of Professional Literature,’’ by D. B. 
Van Dalen, University of Pittsburgh, is an un- 
annotated list of books on physical education 
and related fields. An exemplary type of bib- 
liography is the Office of Education’s ‘‘Sum- 


2 Among the other foreign bibliographic sources are 
the monthly L’Enfance dans le Monde, published in 
Paris; George Baron, ‘‘A Bibliographical Guide to the 
English Educational System’’ (London: Athlone, 1951) ; 
and Thomas Kelly, editor, ‘‘A Select Bibliography of 
Adult Education in Great Britain’’ (London: National 
Institute of Adult Education, 1952). The last two have 
been previously reviewed. 
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maries of Studies in Agricultural Education.’’ 
This Federal bulletin, the sixth supplement to 
a bibliography originally issued in 1935, pre- 
sents such full and clear abstracts that new re- 
search becomes a pleasure to undertake. 
Special attention should be given to ‘‘The 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook,’’ edited 
by Oscar K. Buros, Rutgers University, a refer- 
ence aid sui generis. The current volume, over 
100 pages longer than the preceding one, in- 
cludes for the first time confidential tests such 
as the Graduate Reeord Examination and the 
College Entrance Examination Board tests. 
The location of unpublished foreign theses in 
education and allied areas is made somewhat 
easier by Unesco’s ‘‘Theses in the Social Sei- 
ences.’’ The titles, classified by language under 
subject headings, cover doctoral researches dur- 
ing 1940-50. Mrs. A. M. Blackwell’s ‘‘A See- 
ond List of Researches in Education and Edu- 
cational Psychology’’ adds the masters’ and 
doctors’ theses accepted in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland in 1949-51 to those in her first 
volume. This unannotated compilation is com- 
prehensive, but the system of cross-reference 
leaves something to be desired. The 20th an- 
nual edition of ‘‘Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities,’’ edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, shows 
no change in organization and classification. It 
is still the standard source for university re- 
search, even if it commits occasional slips (¢.g., 
p. 194). Its future usefulness, however, will be 
lessened as the Dissertation Abstracts, formerly 
Microfilm Abstracts, increases its coverage. At 
present, only some 30 institutions require that 
their theses be microfilmed. Thomas K. Cure- 
ton’s ‘‘Masters Theses in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation’’ is a thorough index 
of 3,878 studies which indicates methods of re- 
search used and tabulates the topics covered. 
The long abstracts of doctoral theses represent- 
ing ‘‘25 Years of Research in Safety Educa- 
tion’’ mark an advance over the customary bare 
compilations of titles. Edited by Walter A. 
Cutter (New York University) and J. Duke 
Elkow (Brooklyn College), this publication is 
a valid guide to the development of the field. 
Users of statistics are indebted to the compila- 
tions of the U.S. Office of Education. Apart 
from the basic ‘‘Biennial Survey of Education 
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in the United States,’’ without which no signifi- 
cant analysis can be made, this agency also issues 
figures on land-grant institutions, Federal funds 
for education, college enrollments and degrees, 
and public libraries. 

In recent years Unesco has increasingly dem- 
onstrated its ability to serve educational readers 
the world over. Research workers will welcome 
the ‘‘International Directory of Adult Educa- 
tion’’ as an enlightening source on many coun- 
tries for which information is otherwise difficult 
to obtain. Here one can find a description of the 
national and private programs of adult educa- 
tion, addresses of agencies, and selected biblio- 
graphical references. The data are not uniform 
or complete, but the best available in such con- 
venient form. Of a more specific nature, ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Literacy in Various Countries’’ brings 
together figures from national censuses since 
1900, while ‘‘ Public Expenditure on Education”’ 
collects statistics since 1937 for the different na- 
tions. Both publications by Unesco help a great 
deal to make the work of comparison a less risky 
process than heretofore. Interesting but not as 


valuable as is commonly supposed is the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Yearbook of Education,’’ published 
jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau 


of Education. This annual report sums up cur- 
rent developments in many nations and includes 
an over-all summary statement. Of much inter- 
est is the fact that the University of London In- 
stitute of Education and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, have pooled forces to issue 
jointly ‘‘The Year Book of Education,’’ thus 
continuing the traditional interest of both insti- 
tutions in annual surveys of educational prob- 
lems all over the world. The 1953 edition, edited 
by Robert K. Hall of New York and N. Hans and 
J. A. Lauwerys of London, brings together con- 
siderable information of value on the status of 
teachers in many countries, the U.S.S.R. in- 
cluded. 

Registrars will profit from Martena T. Sas- 
nett’s ‘‘Educational Systems of the World,’’ 
which presents in outline the organization of 
schools in 80 countries. Based on official mate- 
rials, this volume enables college officials to set 
up American equivalences for study done abroad. 
Despite some misprints, lack of complete uni- 
formity of information, and uncritical bibliogra- 
phies, this conscientious and commendable com- 
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pilation serves its purpose well. For the student 
of comparative education, however, it has con- 
siderably less significance than ‘‘Die Schulen in 
Westeuropa,’’ edited by Erich Hylla, director, 
Hochschule fiir International Piadagogische 
Forschung (Frankfurt am Main), and W. L. 
Wrinkle, an American educator active in post- 
war German education. This work gives full 
details on the schools of 10 nations in a manner 
that makes comparison more feasible than in pre- 
vious surveys. The facts, statistics, and charts 
have been compiled by specialists of the respec- 
tive countries. The topical index makes com- 
parative reference easy. 

A worth-while source for the comparative 
study of American colleges and universities 
throughout the 20th century is ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion in the Forty-Eight States.’’ The special 
value of this reference work lies in its tables, 
which cover the major problems of higher edu- 
cation. 

Brief mention should be made of some new 
books on research methodology. ‘‘Action Re- 
search to Improve School Practices,’’ by Stephen 
M. Corey, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is a clear exposition of the application of 
research techniques to educational problems by 
practicing schoolmen. The tried procedures of 
the past are given a dynamic new label and a 
functional purpose, a practice not uncommon in 
recent educational history. ‘‘Educational Re- 
search and Appraisal,’’ by Arvil S. Barr (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), Robert A. Davis (George 
Peabody College for Teachers), and Palmer O. 
Johnson (University of Minnesota), is a theo- 
retically oriented guide to the solution of educa- 
tional problems and to the process of evaluation, 
but it also contains numerous practical sugges- 
tions. It is not so long as most of the other books 
in its field and pays relatively little attention to 
research in the foundations of education. The 
revised edition of ‘‘ Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,’’ 
prepared under the direction of M. Gladys Scott 
and Thomas K. Cureton, is a highly useful man- 
ual which is virtually identical with the 1949 
edition. No attempt has been made to bring its 
material, especially the bibliographies, fully up 
to date. 

The recovery of Germany in educational mat- 
ters is evident, among other signs, in the publi- 
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cation of the fourth edition of Wilhelm Hehl- 
mann’s ‘‘ Worterbuch der Pidagogik’’ (formerly 
**Padagogisches Worterbuch’’). This little vol- 
ume contains definitions of terms, sketches of 
educational systems, and thumbnail biographies 
of present anc past pedagogues. The current 
version not only has excised the Nazi propaganda 
of its predecessor, but has also removed nearly all 
information about education during the Hitler 
era. The emphasis is strictly German, with such 
personalities as Gentile, Harris, Tolstoy, Mann, 
and Barnard among the missing. More satisfy- 
ing from the international viewpoint, but still 
falling far short of first-rate coverage, are the 
first two volumes of ‘‘ Lexikon der Pidagogik,’’ 
based on the Willmann-Roloff work and its sup- 
plement. Although some of the articles are too 
brief and some are misleading (e.g., I, pp. 299- 
300), this encyclopedia contains much valuable 
information on the current status of education, 
especially in Germany, and insight into the work 
of the past. A good word must be said for the 
many of the bibliographies following the articles. 
The three-volume ‘‘ Lexikon der Padagogik’’ of 
Swiss origin ranges over the problems of cur- 
rent education in its first two volumes and con- 
centrates on biographies of educators and edu- 
cational systems of various nations in the final 
volume. This encyclopedia does not reflect the 
Catholic emphasis of the German one, but is also 
a useful reference source even if it omits impor- 
tant educators and shows questionable taste in 
assigning space to items. 

Students of educational research procedures 
and others interested in the search for informa- 
tion’ should also consider the value of the intro- 
ductions to general reference work. First, there 
is the seventh edition of ‘‘Guide to Reference 
Books,’’ formerly edited by Isadore G. Mudge, 
but now under the editorship of Constance M. 
Winchell, Columbia University. This indispen- 
sable work, together with Miss Winchell’s sup- 
plement for 1950-52, provides annotations of 
reference materials in all fields, including educa- 
tion. The latter area is liberally represented, 
but many important works (especially of the 
past) are either lacking or are insufficiently and 

8 Attention may be called to such reference sources as 
‘*The Yearbook of School Law,’’ edited most capably 
since 1950 by Lee O. Garber (University of Pennsyl- 
vania); and M. M. Chambers, ‘‘The Colleges and the 


Courts: 1946-50’? (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952). 
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uncritically annotated. Much the same might 
be said of the revised edition of ‘‘Basis Refer- 
ence Sources,’’ by Louis Shores, Florida State 
University. This work is more selective and 
more easily usable by the student in the elemen- 
tary stages of research. 

In previous articles the writer has mentioned 
desiderata in reference works in education. It 
is only necessary to re-emphasize the need for a 
revision of Paul Monroe’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Edu 
eation.’’ The news that Good’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Education’’ is being revised is welcome, indeed. 


More attention to the production of other refer- 
ence materials in education would also be good. 
For one thing, the profession could stand a com- 
prehensive, critical guide to the reference sources 


already available. 
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EVENTS 


An Ultra-Practical Curriculum 


Sr. Parrick 1s saip to have made a fundamental 
change in zoological conditions in Ireland. More re- 
cently, in 1910, Abraham Flexner’s famous Bulletin 
No. 4 of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching brought about an overnight revolu- 
tion in medical education. Nearly two and a half 
decades ago, Mr. Flexner published his most provoca- 
tive book, “Universities: American, English, German.” 
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Alas, in the area of education, no comparable reform 
took place. 

In spite of Flexner’s fulminations, echoed later by 
Hutchins, against the ad hoc courses, for which stu- 
dents could get credit with a minimum of cerebral 
strain, these offerings are still prevalent in higher edu- 
cation. The New Jersey College for Women of Rut- 
gers University, a bona fide liberal-arts institution 
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(not a teachers’ college, let it be stressed) has recently 
announced two new courses—Meal Planning and Food 
Preparation; and Clothing: Selection, Purchase and 
Care. Granted that these subjects are of great sig- 
nificance in contemporary life, it is questionable 
whether the students should spend valuable time and 
credits for skills which they can—and ought to—learn 
outside college. 

Nor is this custom of offering ultra-practical courses 
confined to the East. Fort Seott (Kan.) Senior High 
School and Junior College offers a new discipline, 
Telephone Techniques. In the words of the instructor, 
“The school officials believe that a polished telephone 
manner may make the difference between success and 
failure socially or in business; that a telephone call 
often takes the place of a letter or a telegram; and 
therefore, that effective use of the telephone has be- 
come as important as a course in business writing or 
the correct use of the typewriter” (Clearing House, 
March, 1954, p. 409). This is Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation far beyond the most benevolent dreams of its 
most ardent proponents, 

As new subjects are introduced into the curriculum, 
the old must give way. In time, the proliferation of 
the practical courses will reach such a state that noth- 
ing will be taught that cannot immediately be made 
functional. What this will do to the profession’s con- 
cern for general education is anybody’s guess. 

Administrators and faculty members of liberal-arts 


colleges have done a good service to education by ex- 
posing, as also did educationists, the sad plight of the 
curriculum in many teachers’ colleges. They will ren- 
der education an equally significant service by also 


looking into their own back yards. A great deal of 
curricular self-examination and self-criticism is in 


order.—W.W.B. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


ENGLAND: National Foundation for Educational 
Research (London) is compiling a Register of Re- 
search to establish and maintain contact between in- 
dividuals and organizations active in educational re- 
search. The Shropshire Adult College (Attingham 
Park, near Shrewsbury, England) will hold a sum- 
mer school on Shropshire: A Study of the Life of 
an English County, July 23-August 1. British Euro- 
pean Airways is operating, three times weekly, a “fly- 
ing classroom” which leaves Birmingham at 8:30 a.m. 
and returns from London at 9:00 p.m. The school 
children, who occupy normally empty seats, are given 
geography lessons in flight and visit historical sites 
in London. 

Brazil: Dedication of the Count Francisco Mata- 
razzo Institute (Sao Paulo), a new $10,000,000 col- 
lege of business, March 9, 1954. 

France: About 90% of all below-university teachers 
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went on strike for 24 hours in a demand for more pay 
(March). National Assembly approved the education 
budget, 355 to 242 (April). 

Unesco: A new plan of travelers’ coupons to enable 
students from “soft” currency areas to obtain U.S. 
and other “hard” currency to study in foreign coun- 
tries (April). 

Lebanon: Closing of American University of Beirut 
(March) and reopening (April) following a political 
demonstration in which students were involved. 

Argentina: First congress of religious education, 
Buenos Aires (October 10-14, 1953). 

Spain: The first national congress of the Falange 
(October, 1953) urged school construction, better 
financial status for teachers, and admission to univer- 
sities based on intellectual rather than economic 
ability. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES AND 
WORKSHOPS 


ComMMISSION ON Educational Organizations, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews (381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16), in co-operation with 26 colleges 
and universities: workshops in human relations. 

State University of Iowa Summer Session: Work- 
shop on Economie Education. 

West Virginia University (Morgantown): work- 
shops in home crafts, handerafts, demonstration tech- 
niques, nursery school methods and materials, nurs- 
ing education, United Nations, developing the core 
curriculum, secondary-school curriculum problems, 
supervision of student teaching, moral and spiritual 
values, industrial arts, secondary schools, economic 
education, and a workshop for school librarians, June 
3-Aug. 20. 

University of Kansas: workshops on home eco- 
nomics education, elementary-school health education, 
teaching of English and of foreign languages, driver 
education, and improvement of secondary school edu- 
cation, June 11—Aug. 7. 

Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.): Tele- 
vision News Institute, June 21-July 30. 

University of Chicago: workshops in teaching of 
foreign languages and of English, June 21—Aug. 14. 

Ohio State University: workshops in conservation 
education, school health education, school administra- 
tion, education of crippled children and of slow-learn- 
ing child, speech responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher, and art education for elementary school teach- 
ers, June 21—Aug. 20. 

University of Illinois: workshop for high-school 
debaters, June 27—July 11. 

New York University: Workshop in Television and 
Radio, for six weeks beginning June 28, and a social 
anthropology workshop in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, July—Aug. 

Pennsylvania State University: Institute on World 
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Affairs and International Co-operation, June 28- 
Aug. 7. 

University of Notre Dame (Ind.): Workshop on 
the Liberal College Curriculum, July 5-16. 

New School for Social Research (New York 11): 
Institute on Educational Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions, July 6~9. 

Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.): workshops 
on applying recent advances in science to classroom 
teaching, pupil personnel services, and Institute for 
the Study of Developing Children, July 6-Aug. 13. 


Notes wid News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


George W. Starcher, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Ohio University (Athens), appointed presi- 
dent, University of North Dakota, effective July 1. 

James Kenneth Little, vice-president of student af- 
fairs, University of Wisconsin, appointed deputy 
commissioner of education, U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Frank Thomas, 
superintendent of schools, Valley Falls, Kan., is also 
joining the department as assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

John J. Corson, head, Washington division, McKin- 
sey & Company, appointed director, executive devel- 
opment program, Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.). 

Russell A. Dodge and Alfred Fletcher Conard named 
chairman, department of engineering mechanics, and 
professor of law, respectively, University of Michigan. 


Coming Events 

The seventh annual Education Conference, West 
Virginia University, June 14-18, will review the or- 
ganizational and administrative problems of public 
schools. 

The 73rd annual conference of the American Library 
Association, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., June 20-26. 
Theme: “Knowledge—A Free People’s Surest 
Strength.” 

The 27th Annual Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education, State University of Iowa, 
June 22-23. Theme: “Discipline for Freedom.” 


Recent Deaths 


Earnest Albert Hooton, 66, international anthropolo- 
gist and professor of anthropology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, May 3. 
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Stanford (Calif.) University: School Planning In- 
stitute, July 12-16. 

Wisconsin State College: Workshop of the Foun- 
dation for Integrated Education, July 19-23. 

Michigan State College: workshops on administra- 
tion and supervision for beginning superintendents, 
economic education, guidance, parent-education, jun- 
ior high-school teachers, and outdoor education, Aug. 
2-20. 

Whittier (Calif.) College: Workshop of Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, Aug. 16-20. 


Edna Noble White, 73, former director, Merrill- 
Palmer School (Detroit, Mich.), May 4. 


Selig Brodetsky, 66, former president, Hebrew Uni- 
versity (Jerusalem), and professor of applied mathe- 
matics, University of Leeds (England), May 18. 


RECENT) . , 


BECKER, HOWARD, et al. 
Man. Pp. 289. Maemillan Co., New York 11. 
$4.00. 


For a Science of Social 
1954, 


° 
BROWNSTEIN, SAMUEL C., anp MITCHEL WEINER. 
How to Prepare for College Entrance Examinations. 


Pp. 221. Barron’s Educational Series, 35-39 Ger- 
mania Place, Brooklyn 10. 1954. $3.95. 


BRUUN, GEOFFREY, anp HENRY 8S. COMMAGER. 
Europe and America’Since 1492. Pp. 907. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7. 1954. $6.75. 


CASSIDY, ROSALIND C. Curriculum Development in 
Physical Education. Pp. 399. Harper & Bros., New 
York 16. 1954. $4.50. 

8 


COLE, LUELLA. Psychology of Adolescence. Fourth 
Edition. Pp. 712. Rinehart & Co., New York 16. 
1954. $6.00. 

a 


COLLINSON, W. E. The German Language To-day. 
Pp. 182. CRONE, G. R. Maps and Their Makers. 
Pp. 181. GOODWIN, A. The French Revolution. 
Pp. 192. HARDING, D. W. Social Psychology and 
Individual Values. Pp. 184. Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library, Longmans, Green and Co., New York 3. 
1954. Each $1.80, text; $2.40, trade. 


DARLING, EDWARD. How We Fought for Our Schools: 
A Documentary Novel. Pp. 255. W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York. 1954. $3.00. 

* 

DAVIS, IRA C., JOHN BURNETT, anp E, WAYNE 
GROSS. Science. Book 1. Pp. 341. $3.16. Book 
2. Pp. 438. $3.28. DULL, CHARLES E., WIL- 
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LIAM 0. BROOKS, ano H. CLARK METCALFE. TAA 
Modern Chemistry. Pp. 587. Illustrated. $3.88. aa 
Henry Holt and Co., New York 17. All 1954 editions. CCREF) ae 


. of the 
GRAF, EMIL. Die Aufnahme der englischen und ameri- 


kanischen Literatur in der deutschen Schweia von 1800- 
1830. Pp. 127. Juris-Verlag, Ziirich 1, Switzerland. 
Fr. 7.50. 





educational institutions with 
‘ TIAA plans had made CREF 
GRUHN, WILLIAM T. Student Teaching in the Seo- available to their staff members 
ondary School. Pp. 306. Ronald Press Co., New York by the end of CREF's first 
10. 1954, $4.35. twelve months of operation. 
® 
KNOX, H. M. Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Scot- - 
tish Education 1696-1946. Pp. 253. Oliver Boyd, educators are now contributing 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 1953. 15/-. toward CREF unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 


complement their TIAA fixed 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE dollar annuities. 
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30 ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
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NEW Dryden BOOKS 


THE REVISED EDITION OF DALE’S 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 


Completely rewritten, re-set, and re-illustrated, this new edition of the most widely 
used book in audio-visual education represents, according to Paul Reed, ‘‘a thorough- 
going re-thinking of the entire field.” Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them part of a pioneering new chapter on 
“Color.as an Aid in Teaching.” There are four other new chapters—on “Educa- 
tional Television,” “Planning, Organizing, and Evaluating,” “Human Relations 
in Education,” and “The Humanities”—and some 400 new illustrations. Compre- 
hensive listings of sources of material and equipment and suggestions for further 
study aids supplement each of the 30 chapters. List $6.25. 


GLENN O. BLOUGH-MARJORIE HAINES CAMPBELL: 
Making and Using Classroom Science Materials 


“Science teaching doesn’t scare me any more,” writes one elementary-school teacher. 
For this new book provides specific, easy-to-follow directions (amply illustrated with 
drawings and photographs) for constructing science equipment and apparatus and 
for performing experiments and demonstrations. “It makes elementary-school science 
more stimulating and more rewarding for both teacher and pupils.” List $2.75. 


T. L. TORGERSON-GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS: 
Measurement and Evaluation 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as the most important person in the 
evaluative process, the authors of this new text treat measurement and evaluation as 
integral parts of classroom teaching, not as a set of techniques to be applied to 
critical situations by technical specialists. A variety of techniques is presented— 
informal as well as formal, preventive as well as corrective. List $4.90. 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN: 


Modern Elementary Curriculum 


Says Dean Garold D. Holstine (Univ. of North Dakota): “Dr. Ragan has been able 
to bring together the important elements of the extreme position in education with 
a practical solution that tends to dissolve the controversial issues in educational 
methodology.” List $4.90. 


31 West 54th St. 
wy * Dryden Press 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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